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involved in laws of this type. If a commission, when appointed to 
office, could be made secure in its tenure, the civil service system of 
selecting the government employees according to merit could be at least 
partially protected against such attacks as were successful in Connecti- 
cut. Colorado and Ohio. 

Albeht Smith Faught. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration of Mothers' Pension Laws. In the effective execu- 
tion of the various mothers' pension laws and the judicious and equitable 
administration of the funds appropriated and designed for the partial 
support of indigent mothers with dependent children, it has, of course, 
been imperative to utilize appropriate existing agencies or to create new 
institutions to discharge the functions and obligations created by the 
terms of the acts. Moreover, to accurately define the limits within 
which the activity of these agencies may be legitimately exercised in 
order to adequately realize the spirit and purpose of this new experi- 
ment, it has likewise been necessary to accurately define the procedure, 
a strict compliance with which is indispensable to obtain financial re- 
lief, to prescribe the conditions under which relief may be granted, to 
designate the funds out of which gratuities are paid, to fix the amount 
of the allowance, and to discourage fraud in obtaining and heedless 
profligacy in expending allowances by investigations and periodical 
visits of inspection. 

The agencies by which the various mothers' pension laws are admin- 
istered may, for convenience, be divided into two classes: In 17 States 
the law is administered by the juvenile court, where one exists, or by 
the county, district or probate court, functioning as a juvenile court. 
In all the other States the execution of the law is intrusted to a quasi- 
judicial or administrative board. Among these latter States, the law 
is administered in California by the state board of control, assisted by 
three children's agents, having state-wide authority, and by an ad- 
visory committee of three persons in each county; in Massachusetts, 
by the city and town overseers of the poor, under the supervision of 
the state board of charity; in New Hampshire, by the county commis- 
sioners, upon recommendation of the school board of the district; in 
Pennsylvania, by an unpaid board in each county, appointed by the 
governor, and consisting of not less than five or more than seven 
women; in Kansas, by the board of county commissioners; in the city 
of St. Louis, by a non-paid board of children's guardians, consisting of 
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seven members, appointed by the mayor, with the approval of the 
council; in the State of New York, under the terms of the recently 
enacted law, by a local board of child welfare in each county, consist- 
ing of seven members, one of whom is the county superintendent of 
the poor, ex-officio, and six others, two of whom are women, appointed 
by the county judge; and in New York City by a board consisting of 
the commissioners of public charities, ex-officio, and eight other mem- 
bers, at least three of whom must be women, appointed by the mayor; 
the state board of charities has general supervision of the work for the 
entire commonwealth. 

An analysis of the functions, character and composition of these agen- 
cies discloses certain prevalent characteristics, conspicuous among which 
are the economy effected by the utilization of existing institutions for 
the administration of the laws; the lack of centralized control and the 
gratuitous services of the members of the newly created boards. Penn- 
sylvania, St. Louis and New York are the only States and cities in 
which distinct administrative bodies have been created to administer 
the laws and in all cases the members are unpaid. The only States in 
which the local boards are amenable to a central authority are Cali- 
fornia. Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and Wisconsin. In Cali- 
fornia, the state board of control has direct supervision; in Massachu- 
setts, a detailed statement of expenses is rendered to the state board 
of charities which also supervises the work and makes the necessary 
rules and regulations; and in New Jersey before a hearing on a petition 
is had, the state board of children's guardians examines into the truth 
of the statements set forth in the petition and reports to the court and 
when aid is granted the mother and children are committed to the cus- 
tody of the board; in New York, general supervisory power is vested in 
the state board of charities; and in Wisconsin, by reason of the state 
aid granted, the board of control has a limited power of supervision. 

The administration of the law is further hedged about by certain 
statutory restrictions which the executory agencies are legally bound 
to observe. These restrictive provisions relate to the eligibility of the 
mother to receive aid, the express conditions upon which relief is granted, 
and the age of the child upon the attaining of which public subsidies 
automatically cease. Practically all of the laws provide that before aid 
is granted the mother must be physically, mentally and morally fit to 
rear her children ; the support of the husband must be removed either 
by reason of his death, permanent incapacity for work because of physi- 
cal or mental infirmity or incarceration in a detention institution; the 
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mother must be an actual resident and must live with her children; 
financial aid must actually be imperative to save the children from neg- 
lect and enable the mother to properly care for them; and in practically 
all cases the sources of financial income are rigorously inspected to 
determine the economic dependence of the mother and children. 

The procedure in obtaining relief varies rather widely. In general 
application is either made by a mother who is eligible to receive an al- 
lowance or by a reputable resident citizen who may be informed about 
and interested in the case. When the formal application or petition for 
relief is filed, the granting of an allowance is preceded by and based on 
an investigation conducted by an agent or officer of the court or board. 
The statements made in the application, the actual home conditions 
and the regulatory provisions enumerated in the law are adhered to 
and observed in ascertaining the relative destitution of the applicant 
or petitioner. A written report embodying the results obtained is sub- 
mitted to the court or board and the investigator is usually present to 
supply any information demanded or to submit his opinion on obscure 
and controverted matters. In Illinois the procedure is formal, the 
mother petitioner and the county board who formally disburse the re- 
lief are made parties respondent. In New Jersey, the court examines 
all who desire to be heard. After all evidence has been heard, weighed 
and considered the court or board makes an order accordingly. 

If the order is in favor of granting relief, the proper fiscal officer of 
the State, or of the county, town or city appropriates the funds and 
pays them in conformity with the order. In all the States except Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, the funds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the law are paid out of the county 
treasury and out of money not otherwise appropriated. In Illinois, 
South Dakota and Ohio these funds are raised by a special tax which 
in the former State amounts to fa of a mill on the dollar and in Ohio 
and South Dakota fa of a mill. In California $75 per year is paid by the 
State, in Massachusetts one-third of the allowance where the recipient 
has a legal settlement and the whole amount in other cases, and in 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin one-half the amount within the limits of 
the appropriation, which is apportioned according to the population of 
the counties. In New Jersey, the payments by counties are made 
through the state board of children's guardians. 

In most States, the allowance is paid directly to the mother, either 
in monthly installments, or at such times and in such amounts as are 
indicated in the order of the court. In a few States, notably in some 
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of those which have amended their laws, provision is made for the pay- 
ment of the allowance to an individual or organization approved by 
the court in case the mother is found to be improvident, careless or 
negligent. Several States definitely limit the time to six months dur- 
ing which an allowance continues in force, but such allowances may be 
renewed and extended for a similar period; in other States, payment 
continues so long as the original order is not modified. In Massachu- 
setts each case is reconsidered at least once each year. 

The amount of the allowance is supposed to be sufficient to enable 
the mother to properly care for her children or to be equivalent to an 
amount necessary to maintain them in an institutional home and in 
each State the amount is definitely fixed. In several States the amount 
which may be expended is definitely limited. This is fixed at $12,000 
per annum in Missouri; in Pennsylvania, at $3000 in counties with cities 
of the first class; $2400 in counties with cities of the second class; $1800 
in counties with cities of the third class; and $1200 in other counties; 
and to meet these expenses an appropriation of $200,000 was made for 
the biennium of 1913-14; in Utah not to exceed $10,000 per year in any 
county; in Wisconsin the amount paid by the State to any county in 
any one year can not exceed $1 for each 30,000 inhabitants, and state 
aid does not exceed $75,000 per year. 

The investigations in most states are conducted by probation officers, 
agents or visitors appointed by the court or board, and families recipient 
are subsequently supervised by these same persons. The qualifications 
of visitors are usually that they shall be discreet persons of good charac- 
ter. In Ohio and Wyoming, agents of associated charities organiza- 
tions or humane societies are also employed and any person who is em- 
ployed in conducting such an investigation must be thoroughly trained 
in charitable relief work. 

In Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota and Utah, to prevent the distri- 
bution of allowances where they are not actually needed, any taxpayer 
may file a motion to set aside or vacate an order granting relief. If on 
the hearing of such motion it transpires that the grant was injudicious 
and unwarranted, the court or board may discontinue the subsidy. 

Charles Kettleborough. 

Bureau of Legislative Information, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Initiative and Referendum — Advisory Vote. The State of Indiana 
came very near to offering the nation a new experiment in the applica- 



